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IV.-INDIAN ART IN SIAM. 

By E. A. VORETZSCH * 



THE influence cf IncRan Art in the other 
Asiatic centres of culture has been the 
subject of special study during the last 
few years. There is nothing to wonder at 
if when we ccmsider how it was not very long 
ago that in the long history of great Indian 
Art the short span that people call the 
Gandhara period was looked upon as the 
high-water mark of Indian Art, because it 
cune nearest to the European classical ideal 
of beauty. When the Occident first began 
to eoMUicipate itself from the dominating and 
afl-engrossinff belief hitherto held in an ex- 
ternal ideal or beauty when the beauty behind 
appearances was cRscovered, then the 
inunensity and magnitude of Indian Art re- 
vealed itself to its gaze, and the ramifications 
and influence of this art in other countries 
came to be studied. Much, indeed, has 
already been done in this direction, although 
we think that as yet there has not been sufli- 
cient enqinry into that great influence which 
Indian Art has exercised upon Qiinese and 
Japanese figurative sculpture. As compared 
with the strong pulsation of the Indian spirit 
of the purest transcendentalism which we 
discovler in Chinese grave-monuments and in 
the early Buddhist bronzes, the ifiscovery of 



the influence of Indian Art in Turkestan, 
which we owe to the expedition of Messrs. 
GrunWedel, Von Le Coq, Stein and Pelliot, 
dwindles into insignificance. The quest of 
the influence of Indian Art in so distant a 
country as China has at last overtaken the 
countries lying nearer the Indian continent, 
viz., Siam, the present F'rench and Indo- 
China, and the Sunda Islands. 

With regard to what relates to Siam, a 
national art has so well developed in this 
country — an art which at the present day has 
separated itself distinctly from all the other 
arts of the neighbouring countries: its ori- 
gin, its roots lie in Indian Art. As in all 
other countries, in Siam, art has followed 
religion. Buddhism, however, must have 
been flowing into Siam from India from the 
time of Asoka (273-232 B.C) onwards and 
far on into the first millennium after Christ. 
If- we take the time of Asoka as the first 
period when the wave of Buddhism flowed 
into Siam, then the Gandhara period is to be 
recognised as sending forth the second, the 
Gupta empire (about 350^650 A.D.) the 
third, and the influx from Ceylon in the 
thirteenth century has to be regarded as its 
fourth great wave. The pa^s that the 



* Translated for the rathor from tlie original article in Qerman by Prof. Haran Giander Qiakladar 
of the Calcotto University. 
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stream followed are likewise fourfold: it 
came by land through Assam and Burma into 
northern Siam, and by sea through Bengal 
and Orissa from the Madras coast, and ulti- 
mately from Ceylon through the Malay 
peninsula and the valley of the Menam. It 
is mteresting to enquire which period of 
Indian Art has exercised the most enduring 
influoice on the art of Siam, and what was 
the broadest road by which Indian Art 
reached Siam. This is without doubt the 
period of Gupta Art, and the main path 
followed was probably the northern one by 
land. 

One finds, indeed, in Siamese Art a 
beautiful concord with Asokan age and in- 
teresting connections with the Greco- 
Buddhist Art, but in neither the one nor the 
other can we discover a source with the same 
title as Gupta Art for the most flourishing 
period of the national Siamese Art, viz., the 
art of the empire of Sukothai-Savankolok 
(75<K-1100). 

We have only to picture to ourselves the 
splradid creations of the Gupta period, like 
the standing Buddha in white sandstone ex- 
cavated at Samath, the standing Buddha of 
the Mathura Museum, or the large and state- 
ly standing bronze Buddha excavated at 
Sultangung, now in the collection of the 
Museum at Birmingham, by a sad mis- 
fortune at the place of its origin, and to 
compare with them the best productions of 
the Sukothai-Savankolok period, to dis- 
cover the close affinity between the arts of 
the two empires. While the art of the 
Guptas has become known through numer- 
ous illustrations, that of the flourishing 
period of Siamese Art has, so far as it is 
known to us, been treated only in a step- 
motherly fashion, and on that account it 
would be of interest to consider here a few 
more illustrations of that flourishing period 
of Siamese Art. 

In Fig. 1 we illustrate a fragment of a 
head which is represented there in almost its 
natural size. The custom of employing 
small figures for the decoration of places of 
art has been derived from India. Already in 
the Gandhara period was this custom gene- 
rally prevalent in the regions where that art 
dominated. As is well known, it spread it- 
self through Chinese Turkestan to farther 



East. With regard to its extension into 
Siam we are not sufficiently well informed. 
At any rate, to judge from the variety of its 
disguises, it could not have been very little. 
The head lying before. us might be a long 
figure and may not be dated later than the 
close of the eighth century. One of the 
finest bronze Buddha-heads of the Sukothai 
period is represented in illustration 2. It 
comes from old-Sukothai and is cast in the 
cire perdue process; the background is of 
suitable strength, 4-8 mm. thick. It shows 
faint traces of chiselling. The nose is 
slightly bent, the eyes are cast downwards, 
the ears are pointed above; on the stereo- 
typed long earlaps is indicated a cut for a 
ear-pendant. The knots of hair are well- 
modelled and of befitting size. The com- 
position of the bronze of this head has been 
ascertained as follows by analysis by Pro- 
fessor Sebelien, the head of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Norwegian Agricultural 
High School at Aas in Norway: — Copper, 
82.54 per cent.; tin, 11.92 per cent.; lead, 
2.81 per cent.; iron, 0.30 per cent.; zinc, 0.95 
per cent.; nickel, 0.12 per cent., besides clear 
traces of antimony, but on the other hand no 
gold, silver or cobalt. The mixture of copper 
and tin is the normal composition of the 
bronze of classical statues. The little lead 
and zinc contained are without doubt to be 
looked upon as impurities of the 
imperfectly purified metals, just as the 
traces of iron, nickel and antimony do not, 
of course, represent any intentional alloying. 
A head akin to the above is given in 
illustration 3. Unfortunately it was much 
damaged by fire. It shows a peculiar oblong 
form of the head. Moreover, the retreating 
forehead, the long nose hanging down upon 
the upper lip, and the heavy dangling swing- 
ing ears impart to it an individuality which 
is met with in old Egyptian sculptures. 
This is also cast in a cire perdue process of 
founding cast very thick (4 to 7 mm.); it 
comes from Savankolok. The analysis of 
the bronze of this head we owe also to the 
courtesy of Professor Sebelien; its composi- 
tion is as follows: — Copper, 75.80 per cent.; 
tin, 16.36 per cent.; silver, 0.31 per cent.; 
lead, 5.26 per cent. 

We must place the figure of the sedent 
Buddha which is given in illustnition 4 at 
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the end of the Sukothai-Savankolok period. 
The statue was found in Wat-Pent- 
chamopopitr in Bangkok. It is one of 
those bronzes which in the representa- 
tion of^ the body come very near to 
the Indian conception. Here the trunk 
and the limbs are treated in a completely 
idealistic and secondary manner ; the 
transcendental, the spirit which informs 
the body, is the essential. It is not 
Sakyamuni who is a man and resembles 
man, but it is the incomprehensible and the 
supernatural that surrounds him and 
streams forth from him which is the parti- 
cular motive of the presentation. Therefore, 
the artist renounces the physical details in 
the representation of the body. The body 
is only the veil, the limbs only the "antennae" 
through which the soul feels and per- 
ceives another world. In our illustra- 
tion this immateriality of the body has 
been expressed very well in the .profile 
of the right arm. It may be asked 
how the Indian artist could have come 
to make a divergence from the natural form. 
And the following reasons may at least 
appear probable. In the East and Ceylon, 
India, Siam, and China the naked body is a 



somewhat i familiar sight. Its plastic 
representation, therefore, hardly attracts the 
artist. He uses the human body for the re- 
presentation of the Master and his disciples, 
that is to say, a personage superior to a 
human being ; therefore, he must be regarded 
as of extraordinary type, having a super- 
human body and not true to nature as seen 
and known by physical sight, but a godly 
frame, — something higher than man, that 
does not belong to the earth and has nothing 
of the grossness of the earth. On that 
account he idealises the body and models 
him in a smooth form without the coarseness 
or the " brutality " of muscles; such a body 
is only a cover for the fine soul of the Buddha 
of whom the Bodhisattva type was the 
human form — in its transition into the 
metaphysical. 

In later times was developed, as is well 
known, in India, a strict canon (sastras) for 
the representation of the deity, and, 
probably following on the Sinhalese Sastras, 
in Siam also, by degrees a severe and strict 
imitation of the conception has been 
developed. A discussion of the matter by 
means of illustrations may, perhaps, be 
reserved for a l^ter issue. 
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